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Chrysippus, who was his successor, though not
rejecting the conception of Cleanthes, yet dwelt more
upon the harmony of man with his own nature.

Now, if we take the account of Stobaeus as
authentic, the first statement of the Stoic principle
of morals coincides in a remarkable way with the
ideas of Kant. Zeno said: "Act consistently on
one principle": Kant said, " Act so that you can
will that the maxim of your action should become
a universal law." Both views go upon the idea
that the reason which makes us men is an impartial
faculty, a faculty in us that abstracts from our pwn
individual case, and, indeed, from every individual
ease; and both views imply that we cannot act con-
sistently on one law or principle and yet act wrongly.
Immoral action is simply a case of using double
weights and measures, and it is impossible to do evil
consistently. Just as error and untruth are always
partial, and a lie must break down somewhere by its
own self-contradiction, if worked out logically to all
its consequences; so an evil act is always an act
which implies the very principle which it denies,
and we cannot turn it into a universal law without
bringing it into conflict with itself.

And this shows how easy was the transition by
which the idea of self-consistency was translated by
Zeno's followers into the idea of consistency with
nature. Kant also translated his principle into the